INTRODUCTION

Traces of the same influence are to be found in a less
marked degree in some other parts of India. Near the
mouth of the Indus and the Malabar Coast, the native
sculptors and architects were able to obtain more than one
useful suggestion, more than one precious hint as to their
technique from the works of art brought in the ships of the
maritime traders. It is even possible that Greek workmen
may thus have been introduced in seaport towns and there
employed in the decoration of palaces and temples. How-
ever this may be, it is incontestable that all the important
sacred edifices of the Gandhara region, whether stone-built or
carved in the living rock, date from a period more recent
than that of Alexander and that most of them show details
which imply acquaintance with Greek architectural forms and
their Asiatic imitations. The fact is, the Greeks excelled all
other nations of antiquity in the width and depth of their
aesthetic sentiments ; their architects, their sculptors, and their
painters were superior both to their masters and their pupils,
to the Egyptians, Assyrians and Babylonians on the one
hand, and to the Etruscans and Latins on the other. We need
feel no surprise, therefore, at their central dominating position
in the history of antique art. We are thus inevitably forced
to this conclusion, that in the domain of plastic arts, Greece
owed nothing to India with which she made acquaintance
very late and that Indian arts on the contrary were only
partially developed at the time of the early relations with
Greece and it would seem th^t her first great stimulus was
derived from the models which Greece put within her reach.

II.

Now about the term Hellenism. The word Hellenism is
derived from Greek Hdlmizein i. e. to imitate the Greeks,
who were known as Hellenes, the sons of Ducalion. But the